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PREFACE. 




HESE lessons have been arranged with a 
view to assist the teacher of a so-called 
deaf and dumb child. 



The analysis of sounds as set torth in letters has not 
been taken from a dictionary, which of course is com- 
piled for hearing people, but has been chosen because 
in the practical oral teaching of deaf children it has been 
found to work out well. 

Diacritic marks are dispensed with throughout. 

Eain, speaking of an ordinary teacher's work with 
hearing children possessed of their five senses, says : 
" The first lessons in speaking, gone through in the 
nursery, show the difficulty of the work." 

What, then, shall be said of the work of giving speech 
and language to the deaf child who has had no previous 
lessons in the nursery, and whose mind is a perfect blank ! 

Truly it is a very great undertaking, beset with diffi- 
culties, but if the teacher has that full knowledge and 



tact, and the definite aim which is indispensable in any 
instructor, the work will not only be attempted, but 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion ! 

No series of lessons that ever have been or will be 
written, will ever benefit the class unless its teacher is in 
deadly earnest as to the ultimate result, and most 
thoroughly convinced in mind that, granted a deaf and 
dumb child has its normal intellectual faculties, it will 
learn to articulate and to speak, not perhaps as perfcctl)' 
as a hearing child, but so as to be understood b}' the 
speaking world in general ; even though it may be long 
in making the first attempt — i.e., from one day to six 
months. 

The teacher must have a knowledge of teaching, and 
also an understanding of the parts of the bod}' which 
assist; in making speech possible in any being ; otherwise i 
how can the deaf child's organs of speech be assisted ' 
into action by the proper working of the many different 
muscles which control them ? 

The thoughtful teacher who will not sign or spell, but 
who talks much and plays often with the children, vinsi 
get on. It is the writer's firm conviction that much 
more may be accomplished than has ever yet been, if 
only everybody around the deaf child honestly encouraoes 
natural speech and speech-reading. 

Concerning lip-reading or speech-reading, a great teacher 
wisely says : " If you would make speech the vernacular 
of your pupils, cultivate lip-reading." 



A good rule, or habit, for the teacher of deaf children 
to acquire is to put their hands behind, as then they are 
not tempted to give accidental signs with them.. 

Always let it be borne in mind that language is what 
the deaf children need, and every lesson must be 
arranged with a view to give speech and speech-reading, 
for the teacher who fails to give the pupils language fails 
altogether. 

A deaf child who possesses sufficient language to read 
and understand an ordinary newspaper, is in a fair wa)' 
to continue its education alone ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the child not well versed in ordinary colloquial 
phrases, idioms, and sentences, has no desire for reading, 
and so never makes any headway in progressive know- 
ledge. 

All expert and clever teachers agree in saying that if 
one deaf child could have one teacher who honestly 
loved and taught it at all times when awake, its education 
would progress by leaps and bounds. 

A great impetus may be given to language teaching 
if slips of paper, with all newly acquired sounds, words, 
phrases, or sentences written on, be given to each child 
as they are taught in class, for in most day rooms there 
are blackboards or slates, and nothing pleases the little 
ones more than playing at school. 

The slips of paper would be treasured because teacher 
had given them, and the work would go on continuously. 



and prove a great help, more than compensating for the 
Httle extra work of writing sHps, etc. 
Manv a time is this scene enacted. 




-G^<3 



One child has around it the rest of the class, and poses 
for the time being as teacher, getting the sounds ar, or oo, 
etc., or teaching words, just in the same manner as it has 
been taught, even to sundry little touches on nose and 
chin. 

From the moment the child enters the school let it 
be talked to. 

Such sentences as : Come here. Look at me. Get un 
Stand up. Go away. Be good, and so forth ; are often 



lip-read before their sounds are fully acquired, proving 
that the child, when taught properly, will just as soon 
learn a facial, or lip sign, as a finger sign. 

Here let it be understood that every sound, word, or 
sentence which is addressed to the child must be a 
perfectly natural one, no mouthing or grimacing whatever 
being required. In order to avoid this great error the 
teacher should practice much before a mirror every sound 
before giving it to the pupils. 

Articulation, lip-reading, writing, and kindergarten 
employments must be the principal work of the pupil's 
first year. 

Tiie vocabulary must be as large as possible. The 
children may also have a good list of phrases and simple 
sentences, and at least some pronouns. They may count 
up to lo, and have a knowledge of colours, and at least 
their own name. They may also be able to perform 
actions and speak their names. 

One hour per day should be filled up with Swedish 
drills and physical exercises, as these assist in the child's 
mental development, and tend to greatly improve the 
general health. 

A good nourishing diet, with plenty of sleep, is neces- 
sary. Careful attention from the dentist and ophthalmic 
surgeon whenever required is expedient if the best results 
are to be obtained in a limited time. 

Between each difficult lesson should come one in which 
the thinking powers are not brought so much into play. 



Looking al pictures and buildini^^ with brick-s is always 
acceptable, and helps to .keep a good sanitary atmosphere 
by keeping the little ones lively and cheerful. 

Exercises, as showing of hands, turnings of the body, 
and standing on toes, all assist the little students. 

As a rule, children are only inattentive when they have 
nothing to do, or are kept too long at one lesson ; hence 
the wise teacher will see that this does not happen. 

In the afternoons, after a short time for articulation 
and lip-reading, the latter being truly golden in its benefits 
to the deaf child, kindergarten must be the order, 
beginning with coloured tablet la\ing, straw placing, bead 
threading, mat weaving, etc. 

The teacher must always set a pattern, and be most 
particular as to accuracy of work, however simple, as the 
object of all these primary lessons is to develop faculties 
of attention and concentration, and to train hand and eye. 




HINTS ON THE PRODUCTION OF 
SOUND. 




ROFESSOR EMIL BEHNKE, speak- 
ing of the vocal organ, and likening 
it to a musical instrument, says, " Its 
mechanism is so wonderful as to excite 
the profoundest admiration, and the more we con- 
tinue to study it the more we marvel at the wisdom 
of the Divine Maker who planned it." 

The organs of speech briefly summed up are 
these : — 

(i) The bellows, or motor agency, represented 
by the lungs. 

(2) The windpipe, or trachea. 

(3) The voice box, or larynx. 

(4) The resonata, represented by the upper part 

of the throat, or the pharynx, the mouth, and 

the nose. 
In a paper like this it would be impossible to 
enter fully into the production of sound, but any 
student wishing to do so cannot do better than 
study Emil Behnke's work on "The Mechanism of 
the Human Voice." • 



It is a well-known fact that as a rule deaf children 
breathe through the mouth, and sleep with it open, 
thereby entailing many evils. 




An exercise which will tend to alter this, or at 
least to mitigate the practice, is to let the teacher 
have a pocket handkerchief with one corner screwed 
up. Close the mouth and blow through the 
nose on to the tiny corner until it flaps down, 
then take an inspiration, and bring up the corner. 
The result of this experiment will be that after 
a few attempts those pupils who habitually breathe 
through the mouth will find that they cannot move 
the handkerchief, and as a consequence there will 
be a clearing of the nasal organ, which is precisely 
what is needed if good articulation is to be got. 
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Exercises like this are enjoyed by the children, 
who think it is all play, and enter into it heartily. 
The breathing organs derive strength from a 
practice of this kind, and the pupil learns how to 
clear its nasal organ — in other words, how to blow- 
its nose — a lesson which deaf children cannot learn 
too early. The teacher must try to obtain correct 
breathing by encouraging the pupils to breathe in 
deeply and exhale slowly, taking great care that the 
shoulders and clavicle remain quiet, and that the 
abdomen rises — this is to ensure diaphragmatic 
breathing, which is of the utmost importance, and 
the only correct form. 

The children may be assisted in their breathing 
exercises with a careful, observant teacher by press- 
ing in the false ribs as the pupil is exhaling, in order 
to et the child feel the inrush of air which follows. 

Speech is ordinary noise, or vocalised air modified 
or shaped into words by the tongue, palate, teeth 
lips, etc. 

Vocalised air or sound is produced by a volume 
of air sent up from the lungs to the glottis with a 
force which causes a shock sufficient to open the 
glottis and set the delicate vocal chords vibrating. 

In teaching articulation to the deaf child it is well 
to give only the power of the letters as they sound 
in words, and not the names of the alphabet. 

The reason for this will be obvious to all who 
know anything of the phonetic method, i.e.^ when 
the pupil has mastered the sound of t a p it has 



the spoken word tap, and not tee e-ee pee to 

encounter, as it would if it learned the alphabetical 
names first. 

As the vowels are the principal letters of sound in 
words, it is best to commence with one of them. 



ARTICULATION CARD. 



LONG SOUNDS. 

ar, or, oo, er. 



ee. 



SHORT SOUNDS. 

a. o, u, e, i, y. 



Diphthongs and Vowel Combinations as repre- 
sented in the letters a, i, u, y, and others, 
ou, ow, au, aw, oi, oy. 



CONSONANTS. 

P. f> t, V, s, h, th, sh, k, 1, m, n, b, 
^' ^' ■"' 2' ch, j, X, q. 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

Ph- pl, pr, sp, fl, fr, tr, st, sk, scr. 



s 

Ar is the first as sounded in car and bar. It is 
really the same sound as a in father, having no 
trill whatever on the r. The latter merely shows 
the lengthening of the vowel. 

It is made by slightly opening the lips and letting 
the tongue lie passive whilst the vocalised air passes 
out freely. 

The under lip should retreat as the upper lip 
is raised, slightly showing the teeth. 

It is important that a good clear sound be got, 
but it need not necessarily be a very loud one. Let 
it be a natural sound such as a baby makes when 
first learning to talk. 

If the child is lazy or lethargic and makes no 
sound, the teacher must make it laugh or cough, 
and, whilst the noise is going on, the teacher must 
seize upon the opportunity to let it feel its own 
throat and show signs of approval by a smile and 
nod. 

If the child makes an effort, don't hurry it, as the 
sound is bound to come. It is wonderful what a 
magical influence a penny has at this stage, often 
clearing away doubts and fears from the pupil's 
mind, and forwarding the sounds in a miraculous 
manner. 

Or as in for is a deeper sound than ar, and must 
be rounded by the lips, tongue, etc. The 
larynx is slightly depressed. If a good ar has 
been obtained there is not usually much 
difficulty with or, as the facial differences are 
apparent at once to the pupil. - 



Oo as in food and mOOd is very similar to Of, 
only that the opening of the mouth is narrower 
and longer. 
Er as in her and hatter is similar to ar, only the 
mouth is not opened quite the same. For er 
the mouth opening is broader and flatter. 
TJiere is usually no difficulty here. 

Ee as in weep and wheel is the highest or head 
sound. The mouth is nearly closed and the 
tongue rises to the palate. The vibrations of 
ee are felt strongly at the top of the head, 
and also at the throat. 

W is nothing more or less than OO as in When — 
OOhen, Where — cohere, With — ooith. 

V is sometimes long ee as in yes — eees, and 
in young — ee oung, and sometimes short i as 
in pretty — pretti, and in city — citi. 
The initial y is usually long ee, and the finals 
short i. 

The short sounds are soon taught from the long 
sounds, and are : — 
A as in bat, cat, fat. 
O ,, dog, top, mop. 
bell, desk, nest, 
nut, cup, tub. 
pin, tin, pig. 
baby, ivy, lady. 
The diphthongs are : — 
A as in mate and late, which is really a com- 
bination of short e and long ee quickly united. 



E 
U 
I 
Y 
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I as in the pronoun I, and in light and kite, 

which is a and ee quickly united. 
U which is i and 00 quickly united, as in mute 

and pure. 
Y is a diphthong in such words as my and why 

where it is a and ee united, as in maee, 

whaee. 
Ou, as in out and pOUt, has three distinct sounds, 

short a as in and, o as in top, OO as in pool, 

all quickly united. 
Ow has the same sound in fowl and howl. 
Au, Aw is often nothing more than or in sound, 

as saw — sor ; haul — horl ; laud — lord ; paw — 

por. 
In teaching words of this class it is only necessary 

to write opposite the word the phonetic sound 

as saw — sor. The pupils get it readily. 

Oi, Oy is o and ee united quickly and found in 
boil — boeel ; soil — soeel ; boy — boee ; toy — 
toee. 

CONSONANTS. 

P .To' get p it is only necessary to close the lips 
and bring up air from the lungs, and let it 
explode with a little puff as in the word puff. 

Take care not to give any sound beyond the 
opening of the lips, and don't in any way 
exaggerate. 

Let the pupil feel the emission of the sharp puff 
of air on the back of its hand. 



F as in fop, is a liquid, and is formed by pressing 
the under lip against the upper teeth, then 
partially closing the mouth whilst the air flows 
out freely between the upper teeth and lips. 
It has no oral sound. 

T as in too is made by placing tip of tongue to 
hard palate close to the upper teeth, and at 
the same time pressing slightly and again 
withdrawing quickly, thus allowing the air to 
escape with a little click which is the sound of 

t itself. 

Let the child see the formation, and, if 
necessary, feel the pressure between tip of 
teacher's tongue and palate, and also feel the 
emission of breath. 

The child may use more than the tip of its 
tongue; in that case there will be a smacking 
sound instead of a good t, ■ which may be 
remedied by getting the child to exercise its 
tongue by drawing it in and out. 
V as in vote is formed like f but slightly vocalised. 

The vibrations of v may be felt strongly 
at the corners of the mouth or under the 
bottom lip. 
H as in hat is nothing more than an emission 
of warm breath, which the teacher wall get 
without any serious difficulty. The only danger 
is the tendency to exaggerate. 

All through the articulation course, great 
care must be taken to keep the upward move- 
ment of the breath; e.g., 




and not vice versa, as 




The latter course would absolutely prevent any 
good clear sounds being got by partial closure 
of the glottis. 
Th as in them is a combination of t and h, but not 
like either. It is made by raising the tongue 
slightly and allowing the air to glide over it 
through the teeth, forming a blowing sound. 
Children easily do this after seeing the teacher 
give a few examples, and also after feeling the 
emitted breath. ' 



Sh as in shoe is a strong sibilant, and has a rushing 
sound as of air sent through a small aperture 
in a great hurry. 
To make it, the tongue rises at the dorsum and 
sides, forming a hollow for the air to accumulate 
in ; then the muscles of the lips, cheeks, etc., 
press inward suddenly and expel the air rapidly, 
causing the sh. If great care is taken this will 
be got all right. 

S as in soon is a sibilant, and is formed by 
placing the upper and lower teeth together, 
and allowing the air, with a little saliva, to be 
driven by the tongue through the chinks 
between the teeth, causing a simmering or hiss- 
ing sound, which is s. 
The pupil may be helped in getting this by the 
teacher using a hand mirror when making the 
sound, and showing the particles of saliva- 
like spray which have been driven through the 
teeth, and remain on the glass for a short time. 

K as in kit and keep is a guttural, and requires 
careful teaching. It is made by the dorsum of 
the tongue and the soft palate meeting together, 
and then opening suddenly, thus allowing the 
air to burst through with a clapping sound. 
If there is difficulty in getting the child to make 
this sound, the teacher must press down the 
tip of the child's tongue, and tell it to try to 
make t— this effort will make the dorsum of 
the tongue bulge up to meet the soft palate, 
and the sound will come. 



The pupil must be allowed to feel the teacher's 
throat whilst k is made, as the movements may- 
be felt strongly, also to feel the breath on the 
back of its hand. 

C as in cat and can is analogous to k, but c has 
sometimes the sound of s, as in cent and cell. 

L as in lip is a liquid or flowing sound, and is 
best formed by placing front part of tongue 
to hard palate, and allowing the air to flow- 
over the tongue and out at the sides of the 
mouth. It is slightly vocalised, and the 
vibrations are felt strongly in the cheeks. 

M as in mat is- a nasal sound, and made by 
closing the lips and forcing the air, which is 
slightly vocalised, through the nose. Pupil 
must feel the vibrations at the sides of the 
teacher's mouth, where they are the strongest. 

N as in nose is also a nasal sound, and is 
formed by slightly opening the mouth and 
placing the tongue up to hard palate close 
behind the front teeth, in order to drive 
the vocalised air out at the nose. The vibra- 
tions are felt strongly at the sides of the nose. 

B as in bat is an explosive like p, and is 
formed in the same way, but with less breath 
and force. It is slightly vocalised, and needs 
care in teaching to avoid exaggeration. 

G as in girl is a guttural, similar to k, only it 
has a flatter sound, and is formed lower in 
the throat, and is slightly vocalised. The 
vibrations are felt strongly at the throat. 



D as in dog is a dental, and formed like t, but 
it has a flatter sound, and is slightly vocalised. 

R as in rose is a liquid, and must be taught 
most carefully, or the child will exaggerate. 
It is made by raising the tip and sides of 
tongue to hard palate, and allowing the air 
to collect before letting it flow through the 
space between tip of tongue and hard palate, 
whilst at the moment of expulsion the tongue 
trembles slightly, causing the air to vibrate 
quickly. 

There is nothing better than to teach r by 
touch ; i.e., let the pupil place its forefinger 
in the teacher's mouth whilst r is being 
produced. 

Z as in zeal is a sibilant made like s, only 
more pronounced and vocalised ; i.e., given 
with sound in the throat, which the child 
feels and imitates quickly. 

Ch as in chair is really a combination t=sh 
united quickly. With care and patience the 
pupil will get this all right if the teacher is 
particular to see that the under lip is pressed 
inwardly, not protruded. 

J as in jar much resembles ch, but has rather 
a flatter sound. It is really dsh united 
quickly, and slightly vocalised. 

X as in box is a combination of ks, and if th^ 
single sounds have been well taught there 
will be little difficulty with the combination, 
as it is only necessary to show x and ks. 
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Much practice is needed before this sound is 
perfected. 
Q as in queen is like K., e.g., Kooeen ; q is always 
followed by u. 

DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

ph must be taught as f, pi, pr, fl, fr, sp, spr, 
St, str, sc, scr, etc., must be combined with 
the vowels for practice, but there should not 
be too much time spent on these, as they 
. are perfected when taught in words. 
ing as in doing is a somewhat difficult combina- 
tion to teach. It is made in the throat, and 
has a bell-like sound. With care and frequent 
use of the sense of touch most children manage 
it all right. 
Bain says : " There is still something of the 
Chinese necessity for learning the words separately, 
for, after all, we have to learn to look at such 
words as Rough and Through, Faculties and 
Facilities as wholes, and not by inferring their 
sounds by the letters, or by looking from one to 
the other." 

In teaching deaf children, it is best to give the 
anomalies as wholes, as laugh — laf, cough — cof. 
Children shown words of this class, and taught 
by the phonetic method, will quickly adopt them. 



*^^^^^^= 



'^' 
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Lesson I.-ar. 

Each new scholar, before being taught, should 
first be present whilst other children speak this 
sound. Then the teacher must gain the newcomer's 
attention, and sit where the child can see and easily 
feel the throat, etc., then speak the sound several 
times, letting the pupil put its hand where it can 
feel the vibrations. 

In order to let the child see its tongue and mouth 
use a hand mirror freely when teaching first sounds, 
as by this means the child will learn how to keep its 
tongue still, or how it should be placed for certain 
sounds. 

When the attempt has been made and the sound 
produced, ar must be written on the blackboard. 
Then let the pupil begin at once to use its slate, 
first making "a" and then "r," and afterwards 
uniting them. Let articulation, lip-reading, and 
writing proceed simultaneously. 

It is of the greatest importance that the sound 
be got before the letter or word is written, as deaf 
children when properly taught have a memory of 
sound vibration, as felt by them in the throat, etc., 
which takes the place in a measure of the memory of 
pure sound vibration which ordinary hearing children 
possess, and which are so intimately associated 
with the brain. 

In order not to perplex the children too much, 
it is well to use only the small-hand written letters 
and no capitals or printed ones in the first lessons. 
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The written capitals may be taught when the 
child has a firm grasp of the small-hand letters. 

A good plan for the teaching of these is to let 
it be the Sunday lesson work of the little ones, say 
for a short time in the morning and afternoon. 

Let the teacher have them round the blackboard 
and make A, ask its sound, and then write it and 
show that it has the same sound as the small letter. 
So on, a few at a time, they will learn all the capitals 
by articulating and writing them. 



Lesson II. 

When a good ar has been taught, then take or. 

Care must be taken to allow time for the sounds 
to become established in the child's mind before 
proceeding with others. 

Next take the consonant p as it is easily recog- 
nised, and there is usually no difficulty in getting it. 

When the child makes p fairly, take f and t. 

Now combine vowels with consonants. 

■tal /oi 



Lesson III. 

Next take OO, er, and ee, and from those go 
on to the short sounds, a, O, U, e, i. 
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Exercise freely with all sounds given, and practise 
joining the consonants, first initially, as 

/^ai /la /t&o /lei Ae^ 

then fi,nally 

^(^1 ^j/ Of'/l ^^ ^ 

When children first commence uniting vowels 
with consonants as finals they usually make a sound 
after the last letter, as for arp they say arper. 

This may be corrected by getting them to dwell 
on the vowel until their breath is nearly expelled. 

For a lip-reading lesson let the teacher write on 
the board all known sounds, and select one of the 
pupils to stand up in front of the class and give 
them to the others. The rest in turn to point to 
the sound lip-read. 

This creates a bit of rivalry and prevents dulness. 
It also inspires self-confidence. The children take 
turns at it. 

For a writing lesson the teacher speaks the 
sounds for the pupils to write on their slates. 



Lesson IV. 

We have now taught the long and short sounds 
and three consonants. We begin and make words 
with them, as this gives variety. 

■to/( ta/i 



/J 



We choose substantives which are near the child, 
as for early lessons it is essential not only for the 
child to speak, write, and lip-read the word, but also 
to see, touch, taste, or handle the object. 

Now take other consonants and diphthongs, and 
as soon as they are recognised, give more words or 
names of objects, using the new sounds as they are 
required, for by this method they practise their 
sounds in words and do not need so much time 
at the Articulation Card. 




Lesson V. 

The Indefinite Article, a or an. 
As soon as the children pronounce a few words 
fairly well, let them attach a or an to them as 

a /c'^/ a ca// 

^fu ^///// a.'// eai 

Show that "an" is used before words beginning 
with the vowels only. 

Use the actual object if possible at first, then 
miniatures and pictures. When asking the pupil 
for name of object say — "What?" And when the 
child can say " What ?" have a blackboard heading — 



tS 



- - -- - 






7'IL/ 


y 


/r #^«^/ 






a /-/// 




a ra// 


' i'r /<^// 




^f /ca/ 


aj/ ^^//y/ 




('/. /v//// 


( 




a /'flc/ 



Point to object, and as they give the names let 
them write them on the board. This assists the 
children in letter-forming, and is an aid to memory. 

For a writing lesson, place a number of small 
objects on the desk, and let pupils write their 
names over and over again. 

The Definite Article the should now be taught. 

Show anything which stands out prominendy, 
or of which there is only one, as 



M^ c/rr/' me /c4e 
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CARD No. I. 






^e 



. / 




L^ 








Lesson VI. 



When the children begin to recognise objects 
fairly well, then begin with pictures of the known 
objects. 

It is well to have large cards with small 
pictures pasted on, thus — 

PICTURE CARDS. 



No. I. 


No. 2. 


No. 3 


a tooth 


a cat 


a girl 


a book 


a mat 


a dog 


a comb 


a man 


a horse 


a leaf 


a lamp 


a shell 


a cap 


a key 


a collar 


an eye 


a boy 


a purse 




a shoe 


a vase 


a top 


a bird 


a mouth 


an ear 


• 


a jar 
a hand 


a boot 


a pig 




a fish 




a tap 
a fork 


a sheep 
a cow 


a ring 
a bed 


a fan 


a boat 


a head 

1 


a foot 


a pin 

a ball 


a leg 


a bath 


a coat 
a door 






an arm 


a nut 


a mother 


a hat 


a doll 


a babv 


a cup 


a desk 


a form 



CARD 2. 




CARD 3- 




These picture cards have a threefold use. 

(1st) Articulation, or namins; of objects. 

(2nd) Lip-reading lessons. 

(3rd) For the pupils to use when writing. 
As new words are given other cards should be 
made, the teacher taking care to number them, so 
as to keep them distinct. This prevents copying 
when children sit together for writing, a thing 
impossible if they have a different set of object 
pictures from their neighbours. 



Lesson VII. 

The Plurals. 

" Point " to a boy and ask " What } " and when the 
pupil speaks, "A boy," let it write the word on the 
board. 

Then point to another boy, and ask the same 
question, getting the child to write it on the board, e.g., 

z:£ ioy S ■' 

Now point to the boys and let the child say " boys " 
distinctly, and then write it, at the same time 
showing that boys stand for the two. Take a few 
other examples, and let there be more than two, so 
the children will see that for more than one, s must 
be added for many words. Also show that for 
some words, as fish, es is added, and that for others, 
as baby, the y is changed for ies in the plural. 

At this stage it is well to take any words in which 
the children have an interest, even those having 
their plurals in the vowel change, as 
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CARD FOR TEACHINQ PLURALS. 




-s 
foot — fe&L qon.sr —gcese. 

r/ioU'ie — WAce. l^ooth — ieeih. 

Also such words as 

OX — ox&'/v. Cy/iyild- c/yildron. 

Frequent repetition and constant use will dispel 
any difficulties which may at first arise. 

The teacher must now have Picture Cards, with 
two, three, or four objects alike, in order for the 
pupils to practise using the plurals. 

There is no prettier sight than a class of animated 
children forming a half-circle at the blackboard, and 
one in turn taking teacher's place. The little eyes 
search the picture card, and then the lips are formed 
for the words which come, slowly at first, as, "Two 
arms," then hands shoot up in the class, and as the 
chosen one repeats the words and points out the 
objects, all the others are intently watching to see 
if it is correct. 

The teacher stands by just to see fair-play as one 
by one they take their turns, and, instead of being 
tired when the lesson is done there is often a sigh 
that it cannot be prolonged. 



Lesson VIII. 

It is well now to let the children' learn to count 
up to ten. 

Commence with objects whose names are familiar, 
as nuts, or shells, and as they learn to speak the 
numeral let them write it with the figure, e.g.. 



/ one rou/y. 
2 two nuts. 
-3? t/bree mots. 

When they can count up to ten, have a blackboard 
heading. 

How Many? What? 

-/ fou7' foet. /" seven cdps. 

2 two te6t/i. 6 six tops. 

7 one- iooJc. TO terv forks. 

rj tkree- Gornis. 9 7ii7ve loots. 

S /hV6 leaves. 

As soon as they can spell the numerals and 
recognise that the figure i stands for one, etc., let 
them use figures and numerals alternately. Let the 
children speak " How many ? " and encourage them 
to count each other's buttons on coats, frocks, etc. 

NAMES, etc. 

Just as soon as the pupil has mastered the sounds 
of its own name, it should be taught first to speak 
and then to write it on its slate. 

Then follow with othcM- names of the class. Also 
let it learn the teacher's name, and then follow with 
other names until the pupil practically knows the 
names of all about it. 
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No and Yes should now be taught, and, when 
acquired, no nods or shakes of head should be 
allowed, but the spoken words always insisted upon 
by the teacher. 

Words should be given to prevent signs, as good, 
bad, cold, warm, hot, etc. Also phrases and sentences, 
as — I know, I don't know, I like, I don't like. The 
children soon learn that the pronoun I stands for 
themselves, and that know means to understand. 
It is necessary that when the pupils begin to try to 
•communicate with each other that they should have 
such little sentences, or they soon develop a code 
of signs and gestures all their own. 

I like, is spoken of anything that pleases either 
sight or taste, and I don't like, for the reverse ; the 
children get its meaning by the association of ideas, 
just as hearing children do. 

When the sounds in "Good Morning" are well 
taught, the teacher should look kindly round the 
•class and say: "Good Morning." There will soon 
l)e an answering smile and greeting, and this is a 
L^reat step and much appreciated by the children, 
who set a high value on good manners, which they 
-are not slow to imitate. 

The teacher must not be discouraged if the 
sounds of words are imperfect at first, or if the 
pupils often forget, but must persevere in getting 
the child to try and try again, as it is only by 
the greatest practice that their speech can be 
perfected and their knowledge enlarged. 



Dr. (jraham Bell of America, speaking at a 
Conference held at Lake George in 189 1, said, 
" Let us aim, not to get the speech of the elocution- 
ist, but the speech of the people among whom the 
children live. Let us be satisfied with speech like 
that which we ourselves employ. Take such words 
as and and of. We pronounce them as though 
they were spelled und and UV, in you und I, a 
cup UV tea. No one says ann apple, eh pear, 
but un apple, u pear. We are training our 
children to talk to ordinary people, let them 
talk in an ordinary way." 

Here, too, it is well also to remember how the 
mother talks to her babe, giving it words as Mama 
and Papa thousands of times over before a word 
comes from the baby in return ; but the ceaseless 
chatter of the mother is not lost, for the infant is 
cultivating memory and storing language, and long 
before it speaks it recognises mama and papa, 
proving that there must be a store laid up 
before it can give any out. 

Now the teacher, knowing that the avenue to 
thought is closed through the ear in the deaf 
child, must keep on talking to it, giving it 
the same matter over and over again in 
various forms until it has formed memory by 
the aid of sight and touch, with sound vibra- 
tions, which are all it has to rely upon for 
perfecting its speech. Hence the need of much 
practice in lip-reading and speech. In fact, as 



Dr. Graham Bell said, " Pour the language into 
them, and be sure that your labours will not be lost." 

As there is " no royal road to learning," so 
there is none to teach the deaf to speak and 
converse. It is merely a question of hard work 
and talking — talking ever. 

The teacher who hates trouble and bother had 
better never commence to instruct the deaf. 

Lesson IX. 

Names of the commonest colours should now 
be taught — 

Med. c'^ree?!'. 

Mue. MlcooJc.. 

Wello^v. Mrovjro. 

-W/'/.-'Ue. 

Method. — Have a box of pretty pieces of silk 
or velvet. Let each child pick out the colour it 
prefers, then teach them all to speak the name 
of the colour, and afterwards to write it on the 
board. Also have coloured cards, sticks, beads, 
or tablets, onh' see that the colours are decided 
red or jiret:n, etc. 

Leave pink, violet, grey, heliotrope and fawn 
for a later lesson. 

When the\' readily distinguish the difterent 
ccjlours, lip-read and write their names. Let the 
children attach them adjectively to lamiliar objects 
near them, as — 



(^M red cap. y^ ^reov le^L/. 

(^ ili(o frock. '";^ ilcwh loot. 

-Q? yrllojo l)^'fitl. 2^ l)ropm dress. 

The teacher can now have a blackboard heading : 
How Many ^ What Colour? 

-^dkreo /due loo^'S-. c^mor c/reen, leaves. 

S^wo 61(16 Jc ea/r\. /Vav 6row)t/ e//airfi, 

&)ve w/hive /j^h'/'tore. (pi(//ii' f/ellow flovj&rs. 

c^ive ?'ed 66(ids. - /e.yi J)rn?/;n, pmrvles. 

DAYS 

Now begin to speak the names of the days 
as they come, beginning with Sunday. Let it be 
written on the right-hand corner o'i the blackboard. 
The pupils will notice that the name changes every 
day, and gradually they will remember them. 

Lesson X. 

Sentence Forming. 
Up to this stage the pupils have only such 
sentences as — "Come here," "Go away." 



J^ook (it mj;. '^ k^how. 

r^ei up. a^ don/i' Jctww. \ 

r^ta-nd up. '//-.'■/t'C toell. 

M& (/ood. of liJoe. 

S/ou like. -y don'i l/,ke. 

<J^?^ dorvU Uhe. J?/<f me see. el'O. 
These have been given in lieu of natural signs. 
There has been no special lesson upon them, but by 
their frequency and association with the speaker or 
doer of the actions, the children have grasped their 
meaning just in the same manner as the child with 
its five senses would do, and have used them at the 
right moment. 

Words are now needed which will enable them to- 
bring into use all names and words already taught. 
The demonstrative adjectives that, those, this, 
and these, with is and are from the verb to be,. 
are chosen for the work to introduce sentence 
building. 

Pointing to a top the teacher speaks, " That is a 
top." The class repeats it, and then the teacher 
writes it on the board. Now, pointing to several 
tops, the teacher speaks, " Those are tops." So 
on until the blackboard is full. 

When the pupils speak these sentences well, and 
recognise that is goes with the singular and are 
with the plural, this and these are taken. Pick 
up a slate and say, " This is a slate." Then several 
.slates and say, "These are slates." 



Show that this and these are used for things 
in the hand, or near, and that and those for 
objects farther off. 

Now have blackboard heading's. 

That is. Those are. 

S'kat' IS a '/nwro. S^kos& dro men. 
cS^AcLt is o- Ic/.^j. <3'/ios& iirC' io/VS. 
'-/ka^t is CO fav -9^Aose a^re fans. 

Also— 

This is. These are. 

S/^is is a froc/{. S^kese- cvre Soots. 

.-L^kis is CO r/,ut. S^kese Oyre nuis. 

z:/kis vs a purse. rS/^kese drc pennies. 

Another blackboard heading may be — 

That is what colour ? What } 

rS^/tdt ts d ^reen dress. 

S'hcvt' is CL ildcJc jcooJoei. 

<L//o(it ts (L red purse. 

Those are what colour } What .' 

-^Aose core vjkiie teet^J^y. 

S'Aose core llioe frneks. 

r-^/kose are 7/ellow iea-ds. 

It is well to keep the different adjectives and 
verbs in separate columns until the children are 
able to speak and write them correctly. 
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Then they may have a heading thus — That, 
Those, This, These, Is, Are, What ? 

S'/hcot is O/ ino/TV. 

S^/hose dre loys. 

ry/vis is a^ nut 

S'/i&se' core taps. 
Now that the pupils have made statements, the 
teacher must question them upon them, as — 
Is that a man ? Teaching them to reply — Yes, that 
is a man. This introduces another heading, which 
may be to ask and tell, instead of question and 
answer. 

Ask. Tell. 

Q^re tJvose hoys 9 W&s^ those cor& loys. 

zifs this CO nut 9 ^&s^ t/vat is co nut. 

(i^re t7bes& taps 9 ^es^ tIvos& ar& taps. 

Pointing to the frock a girl has on, the teacher 
may say — Is that a blue frock .'' The child should 
answer — Yes, that is a blue frock. 

The questions will puzzle sadly at first, and the 
teacher will often have to help the children out, 
but with lots of talk and plenty of lip-reading and 
writing practice they will learn to use them rightly. 

NOT. 

Later on, give the use of the negative by asking, 
when pointing to a man — Is that a girl ? Teaching 
them to reply — No, that is not a girl. Then the 
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teacher may ask a girl — Are you a boy ? The 
girl shakes her head and must be taught to say : 
No, I am not a boy. 

The full answer to the questions in the primary 
lessons is given, in order to give the pupils plenty 
of practice in sentence forming. 

After the third school year the simple negative or 
affirmative may be given only. 

Let them recapitulate all known names of objects 
and learn others as quickly as possible, the teacher 
questioning on every lesson. 

Another blackboard heading may be — That, 
Those, This, These, Is, Are, What colour.? What ? 

S^/hcoi is a^ red odv. 

S'/i'Ose (ir& y&llow leads. 

S'kcit' is a- Irotvn dress. 

S'kose (i7''& vjkiie teei^/i,. 

S'kis is d llcoeh looi^. 

S/i^ese are ^^reerv leaves. 

S/iis is d Hue froch. 
(S^kese dre wkiie flowers. 
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Lesson XI. 

My and Your may be taught because the sense 
of possession is strong in the child's mind, and 
children always take great interest in their own or 
their teacher's belongings. 

The pupil may attach my to its name, its clothes, 
parts of its body, and its toys. 

Many sentences may be woven with the words 
already taught under the heading — 

My. Your." ' 

Skese^ a/r& my loois. S'kose aro your cvr-ms. 
S^is is 7rhy nose. S/iai is your wdic/i/- 

or, again — 

Whose, What, Is, Are, What colour .? 
rMy oocbt' is yrey. ^oior House is red. 

<3iiy 8t'OoJ&i7vys <ire llaeJc. Wour sAoes are 

Irowriy. 

Sfiy piroOyfore is wMie. Wour dress is Hue. 

When these are understood and freely used, they 
may begin with the possessive apostrophe and s 
to the names which they have already acquired, as 
it is only by using them that their meaning will 
be understood, and heading thus — Whose, What 
Is, Are, What colour } 
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(^oJvWs tie is I>laG}>. 
rSMiss Wood's House' is wkite. 
c^O/rbTiy'' s frocJo is ^re&n. 
^r. Mcirier's shiH is Hue. 
rSMo/Ti/'s vino/fore is red. 
Our, their, and its may be given in a similar 



way. 



Lesson XII. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

On and in^ may be taught by placing objects 
about for the pupils to see, then speak and write — 




(g^ iooh is on tloe c7^cbir- 
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'Kn Ai 







/^(^y z-'iJ on CO looJo. (i^top is on the mcut. 







Q^po/il 18 on tJj^e' mcot. 




Icull is on th& *oa>. 




(^our oups O/Te on tJi^& taile. 



Now ask— Where is the book ? Where are the 



cups 




.-^^Titiiiflr 




(E^ ]orovf& is in tk& iox. 
svGOTv is in ik& &up- 




shell is in iJh& io:)y. 




pen is i?h tlie lox. 




(i^ for Jo is in ike eup. 
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The teacher to draw the pupils' attention tq the 
position of articles so- placed, and in questioning 
use the adverb where. When these are. under- 
stood under may be given in the same manner. 




cS^/i& looJo is under ike, eAair. 
S'ke Ids^ei is under ihe ioMe. 




skell is under ike ekycuir. 
(S^ iooh is under ikoe tdile. 
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Later on other prepositions in the same practical 
way may be given. The pupils may be questioned 
in several ways, as — 




is on tlie c/idir 9 

<S^ loo^ is 07V the ohai?' 
^s i/i& iooJo 07V ike floor # 

■■3fo, it is 700 1 on tAe floor. 

W/i&re is the lool f 

S'/he looJb is on tke elidir. 

What, where, and is to be used interrogatively, 
and after arranging objects or pictures, the teacher 
must look towards them and ask — ■ 

cvt is on t/ie ehcoir f 

&^ looh is on the chair. 
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^'/vat' is on ihcr wat f 

e^ iooJo is on dh& TTvaL 
Vidt is on (I dook f <S^ key is on (v look. 
W/iOyd is 07V tJi& iox f &^ Icill is on tlie lox. 
'^y!//t,er& is tk& spoon f 

S^/ie spoon is in th& eup. 
Where is the knife 9 

S/ie knife is in t/ie lex. 
^.ere is ike fork f S^/ie fork is in tke cup. 

afs the spoon in the eup ^ 

Wes, the .poon is in the eup. 
cj^s the knife in t/ie Iox P 

^es, the knife is in tlie lex. 

<i^s tJie fork in the eup f 

S^es, the fork is in t/ie cup. 

Directly the class manage these exercises easily, 
mix up the questions thus — 

Where is the look # 

<:^he look is under t/ie eJiair. 
^li^'here is the kjvife # 

S'he knife is in tJie Iox. 
'hiere is tJie la^ll 9 (Sf/ve Icollis on tlie Iox. 
\ere is the shell f 

(0he sJiell is under tlie Iox. 
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Lesson XIII. 

THERE. 

As where has been introduced, it will be well 
here to give the sister adverb there. This is 
taught by asking the pupils questions with where, 
as — Where is the sun ? The teacher to wait until 
the children point it out, and then to say, whilst 
pointing, There in the sky. Then may be put more 
questions, as under — 

%&r6 is i7i6 oloeJc f S'/b&r&j 07^ i'/ve vjdll. 

Vh6r& is tJie dusi^er f rS/kere^ on iAo floor 

The teacher might change the articles about, and 
ask again — 

'^lff/i6r& is d/vo duster f rS^kere^ 07v t/te desJo. 
until the class see that there means the spot, or 
place where a thing is. 

There may afterwards be used in the affirma- 
tive sentences, under heading — 

There, Is, Are, What ? 





-y/iere cor& /l7je' loo^s 07o «- icbdlo'. 
'://ber& arO' tour ooots under a^ o/vdir. 
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Sphere ar& six Aciis on €0 tail&. 




S'/here' ar& ten iirds on cu 6re&. 




<3'her& is co ioy in co iocui. 
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'(^^ 



cS^kere is cu iooJo under (v tdiU. 
It may be used interrogatively, as — 





S^es^ iliere' is cu cup on co plate. 

z^s there «- loot on tkejloor ? 

Wes, there is (i loot on thejloor. 




<L^s there co spoon in co cup ? 

S^es^ there is a spoon in co cup. 
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c^ 6ker& O/ f(L7v in O/ kcbt / 



Sz&s, lk&r& is a foyn m ^ /icot'. 




afs there cu doll urvol&r fke ekair 9 

Wes, tJb67''e is cb doll under the cJvo/ir 



Lesson XIY. 



Have and has denote possession, and may be 
taught here. 

The teacher should show his purse, knife, and 
watch ; and speak and write — 
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of have a^ piors&. 

<Jf Jv(iv& a^ wa^toh. 

Then, touching his nose, write — I have a nose. 
By this time the class will see that to have means 
to possess something, and they will be able to 
speak — 

of Iicove (I froe/o. 

q£ 7'oav& (i ^aci>ei>. 

of ///Cbve CO vinafore. 

ii^ /iav& two 'loots. 

The teacher should next point to another teacher, 
and say — Miss Reed has a brooch ; Mr. Wood 
has a moustache ; pointing out that have always 
follows I, and has another person spoken of. The 
class should speak and write sentences with has 
and have until they do it easily. 

Afterwards a blackboard heading Have and Has 
may be taken for the pupils to name all their 
possessions and those of their classmates. 
Have. Has. 

cjf kave' (V ioyll. (^o/i7i' /icos co jaeJcet. 

c^ /ia.v& CO frock. <:9'red Ivccs co Uu& ccov. 
^ kcovc^ (X. slccU. J^acy /ui y cc viors&. 

cf Iuw& CO kai. JJcuiLrh& /ices ex. kTvife. 
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Then use have and has interrogatively and 
negatively. Exercise copiously, bringing into use 
every name which is possible, parts of the body, 
colours, and numbers already taught. 



Lesson XV. 

We and they.— As I like, and I don't like, 
you like, and you don't like, have been taught 
incidentally, and already brought into use, it is time 
to give we and they. This can be done by 
using the above sentences. 

Method. — The teacher to show some sweets, and 
ask — Who likes sweets ? 

All the children speak — I like sweets. When 
several have written I like sweets, I like sweets, the 
teacher should also write I like sweets, and then 
speak and write we like sweets, showing that 
we is used when speaking or writing about them- 
selves and one or more others. 

This should be made quite clear to the children 
by questioning and subsequent lessons. 

THEY. 

The teacher should now look towards the next 
class and their teacher, and ask if they like sweets. 
Receiving an answer in the affirmative, the 
teacher writes " like sweets." Then speaks they, 
and inserts it in the space left for it. Impress on 
the children's mind by further questions and 



illustrations that they is used when speaking o 
two or more persons, not including themselves. 

He and she to be given in a similar practica 
manner, so that the children cannot fail tc 
get the right idea as to their use. 



Lesson XVI. 

THE PRONOUN "IT." 




S7'&& Gow Iids hvo Iiorns. 
•^ko cow kds four leas. 
c^ke GOW /ids one 6dil. 
S^/ve Gow /ids t'Wo edrs. 
S'/ie cow /ids d nose. 
SZ/ie GOW /ids 6wo eyes. 

Now, when the six sentences are on the board 
all with the cow for the subject, the teacher 
should draw the pupils' attention to the many 
words all the same, and, rubbing out all except 
the first, should say : It has four legs ; it has 
one tail, etc., showing that it stands for what 
is named in the first sentence. 




S^ke ecbt Jvds wJvish&rs. 
<i!^t has four le^s. 
rJt Jids one tail, 
^t Jias two ears, 
^t has two eyes, 
z/t has one nose. 




S^he doff has teeth, 
^t has a mouth. 
<:^t has four legis. 
t^t has owe tail, 
z^t has two ears, 
c^t has two eyes 
a^t has a nose. 
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Now, take a house. 




S''/'o& /vouse kas seveth windows, 
of I' kds iwo doors, 
c^i /ids on& C'/fyimri'&y. 



Lesson XVII. 

AND. 

To teach this conjunction it is well to place 
two articles on the floor, as a duster and a slate ; 
and then ask the pupils what are on the floor ? 
They will answer as they have been taught up 
to this time, i.e. — A duster is on the floor. A 
slate is on the floor. The teacher, drawing: the 
pupils' attention to the sameness of the two sentences, 
speaks — A duster and a slate are on the floor, 
showing that by the use of and the two 
sentences become one. Then must follow other 
examples, as — 
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nvcvn and «• 607/ ciro in iho locot. 



The teacher to draw the scholars' attention to 
the plural verb which is used when two persons 
or objects are named. 

Other examples also may be given, bringing in 
more than two persons or objects, as — 
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e^ mcoTV^ a^ ^irl, dnd two ioys are itv 
ike wdff^on. 

The pupils should be shown that where there 
are more than two persons or objects named, the 
and is always before the last one. 

Now, the class might begin to write about 
each other, as — 



^cury !$£ones is a airl. 
She kccs irowTV loair cvnd Hue eves. 
Ske kcis (I Hue frooJo^ a, red pinafore 
and ilacJc loots. 
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They may also have a picture, make sentences, 
and be questioned about it, as — 




' ■■ *:^2, 



(£^ Mrd is on ik& tree. 
mfs tke iird otv tk& ground 9 

S^o^ it is fvot 07V tke ground, 
a^s it o'/v tkc' tr&e 9 •Wes, it is on tk& tre&. 
a/s tJve lird vjkite 9 S'fo^ it is not wkite. 
afs tke iird Uach f W&s, it is UdcJo. 
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t mother is on ik& ekctir. 
i^%e has iwo o/vildreri/. 
^ne c/hild is on iJie moth&r^s ^n&e. 
&n& ioy is on t lie floor. 
^& Ihcvs cv iooJc. 
e^ cai is on a- c/idir. 



INCIDENTAL TEACHING, OR TEACHING 
IN CONVERSATION. 

A very great part of the special work of 
giving language to the deaf must be done in a 
desultory fashion. It cannot be otherwise whilst 
there is so much individual work to be done 
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and that teacher succeeds the best who earliest 
reahzes this. 

The child soon adopts I in speaking of itself, 
and when this is the case the teacher should 
always address it as you, getting it to translate 
the you into I as it lip-reads for example. The 
child is attentive, and the teacher speaks — You 
are good. The child repeats — I am good. Or 
the child is inattentive, and the teacher speaks : 

The child repeats : 

^ must 6 6 gfood. 
The teacher says : Are you warm ? The child 
repeats : Am I warm } 

To the thoughtful mind it is really wonderful 
how quickly deaf children get into this, if they 
are well taught from the beginning and encouraged 
always to speak aloud their teacher's question in 
the above manner. 

When the children have cold hands they should 
be taught to speak — 

S/f)^ kcinds cvre cold. 

c^/ JiandyS a.r& wcorm. 
If hot or cold — I am hot ; I am cold. 
Sentences, as the following, should be given when 
the weather is in the state described, i.e., 

aft rains. ^t snows. <jft hails. 

■jft' l/hunders. ^l is fog/^/y. z^t is wet. 
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Nature itself fixes these words in their minds. 
Ordinary greetings, enquiries, etc., all must be 
taught as opportunity offers. 

S^ow <l^ you do f ^hry w&ll^ i>7'oa''n/h you. 

^ow are 7/07/, 9 ^3ry well^ tAcunh you. 

r^ood~iy&. ,:^ood evening. 

c^uod rrvorniny. c^ood ni^/vt. 

Mow old Oyve you f <$£ dm seven years old. 

<i!^s your flnyer sore P 2)oes your tootk a&he f 

of (V771 sorry. z^ aw. yldd. 

of (vm sad. q£ a7n kappy. 

<:^ kave a headaeJie. rMy l/vroal is sore. 

Wkat^s Ike rnaller 9 Og^re you ill F 

U^et v^e do il 9 c^ ley your pardon. 

^11 riykt. Wes^ please. ,Wo^ lAanh you. 

^/lere do yoic live 9 Q^l ^anckesier 

^X'CUse 7ne. o/^'^.y a rnisialce. 
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Lesson XVIII. 

EXCLAMATORY WORDS AND PHRASES. 

a^ lori^ time. &^ little wkile. 

&£ lon^ tir/ve a^o. &^ skort time (i(^o. 
c9^oo lony. S'oo skort. 

%^ery ^ood. ^&ri/ icid. 

■iSecoutiftol. -^r&tty. U^ovely. 

^ow heOyiUiful / a^ow lovely / Mow pretty / 

Meal Times, Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and 

Supper, 

Phrases relating to time — Yesterday, to-day, to- 
morrow, last week, next week, last year, etc. 
Adjectives relating to quantities — 

•3MueJv. '^ery muck. 

J^ittle. ^eri/ little, 

^ery mcinT/. ^^ery few. 

THE ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

Shall, will, may, must, are best taught in con- 
versation, and should be brought in as early as 
possible, and so often that their right position in the 
sentence becomes assured. 

They may be introduced in such sentences as — 
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S'o^rnorrow w& shall /i^dve cv Iiolido/y. 
^ou will w&dr yoior lest Iiai ov/ Sunda^y. 
SMdy w& luy sov^e' swee-ts f 
Wow must' l& good. 

FAHILY RELATIONS. 

The teacher should get to know what near 
relations each child has, and as soon as possible 
teach them to speak and write — I have a mother, 
a father, two brothers, and four sisters, as the 
case may be. 

As an example of what a mother, father, and 
family are, there will be the headmaster's wife 
and children to use as an object lesson. 

As letters arrive from different members of the 
children's families they should be taught to say — 

'^ Jva^ve> a letter fro^n, 7ny 7not/ier. 
^ kave (v letter fro^n my sister. 

They should then be taught to say — 

a^ skcoll write a letter to my m^other. 
of shoyll write (i letter to rroy sister. 

In this way the use of to and from is acquired 
without any special lesson. 

As the letters are sure to contain love messages 
or kisses sent to the children, the teacher might here 
teach them to say — 

-3iiy mother loves w^e. 
■j^ love m,y ynotker. 
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Directly a friendship is formed between two 
of the class the teacher should let them say of 
each other — 

^ love' <3Ma^ry ^- s/h& is rrbi/ friend. 
a/ love (ii^.lieey ske is 7)iy friend. 



Lesson XIX. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

As soon as the idea of love and affection between 
parent and child is thoroughly understood, then is 
the time to give the first lessons about God. 
Let them be taught to say — 

<:^od is ^ood. 

,:$^od is O/ dedr c^'aiker. 

<:^od loves 7ne. 

^od is O' Sviril. 



Then teach a simple prayer, as — " O God, my 
dear Father, make me a good boy, for Jesus' 
sake. Amen." 

ROMAN NUMERALS. 

"When the children have learned the capital 
and printed letters, they may be taught the Roman 
Numerals. This will prepare them for telling 
the time of day by the clock. 
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I &ne. 


VII 


Seven. 


II STwo. 


VIII 


0i^/vt. 


Ill S^krec. 


IX 


S^irve. 


IV c^our. 


X 


rS^en. 


V ^ive. 


XI 


Eleven. 


VI c^/^. 


XII 


S^w&lve 



NIGHT AND DAY. 

Show the difference between day and night by- 
getting the children to observe at bedtime the 
dark, and at rising the light, and teach them to 
speak at the former — It is night ; and the latter — 
It is day. 

SHAPE. 

To fix the idea of shape or form in the memory, 
a good plan is to have some pieces of wood — round, 
square, oval, and oblong. 

Then teach their names, and afterwards let the 
children be blindfolded in turn and tell the shape by 
feeling it. This is a good game and always answers 
well. 



Lesson XX. 

ACTIONS. 

Under this head let the pupils perform actions, 
and learn their names. 

Stand, sit'^ lie down, ^et up, eic. 
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Another heading may be — Orders, which the 
children can take turns at giving to the others. 

Orders. 
^^etok four doo^s. 
So/^e one pencil, 
^pen the door. 
Sh74/t the door. 
'Wdsk your fdoe. 
Mrusk your /lair 



ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

The active teacher will seize upon every favour- 
able opportunity to teach such adjectives and 
adverbs as — 



tall 


short 


clean 


dirty 


pretty 


ugly 


strong 


weak 


light 


dark 


large 


small 


long 


short 


cold 


warm 


big 


little 


loose 


tight 


sour 


sweet 


nice 


nasty 


sweet 


bitter 



good 


bad 


hot 


cold 


dry 


wet 


ill 


well 


sick 


not sick 


hard 


soft 


rough 


smooth 


late 


early 


fat 


thin 


bright 


dull 


much 


little 


bad 


worse 


old 


new 



It would take up too much time to give a lesson 
on every pair of adjectives or adverbs, but the pupils 
will acquire their use if a right moment is chosen 
for the work. 

A visitor may chance to walk into school who 
is above the average height. As the pupils look 
towards him the teacher should say tall, then write 
it on the board, and allow a child to write, pointing 
to the said visitor — That is a tall man. 

It is best to teach such words in pairs to show 
the contrast, so the teacher must then select the 
shortest person in the room, and, pointing, say 
short. The child may then write — 

rSf'/r Mr own is co s/Mrt ma-rh. 

or 

(SMr. -Mr own, vs a, liitlo man. 

Words taught incidentally must be written in the 
children's books and brought into subsequent 
lessons. 

For the next pair the teacher must watch for 
a dirty boy or girl, and set them before the class, 
pointing to the dirty neck or hands, say dirty, 
then write it on the board ; afterwards choosino: 
the cleanest child as a sample of the word clean. 

Then a pupil may write on the board — 
oJ/iomas is (v dirty ioy. 
S^elli& is CO eleav^ (^irl. 



Or— 

^doliriy Aas diriy /'oandK. 

•SMart/ Jvds CO dirty face. 

Teach sweet and sour, nice and nasty, in a 
practical way, i.e., let the pupils actually taste and 
see for themselves, then speak and write about them. 



Lesson XXI. 

VERBS. 

Up to the present time the pupils have had 
no lesson on the verb. 

With the stock of language which they have now 
acquired, they will be able to understand and use 
the present and past tense with the participles of 
such active verbs as eat, SU-ck, and throw. 

These verbs are chosen because instructors of 
the deaf have to teach a living working grammar 
which can be seen or felt, in order that the 
children may have some idea of the power of the 
verb, and not a mere abstract form of it. 

Method. — The teacher gives out nuts all round, 
then eats, and speaks and writes whilst eating — 
I eat a nut. The children eat their nuts, and one 
of them whilst eating writes — We eat nuts. 

Now the teacher gives out more nuts, and as 
they are being eaten writes — I am eating a nut ; 
and one of the pupils writes — We are eating nuts. 

Thirdly, the teacher eats one, and asks the 
class what was done They attempt to answer^ 
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and perhaps say — You eat the nut ; when the 
teacher gets them to say ate, and they write — You 
ate your nut. 

Thus they have eat, eating, ate. Now, they at 
once begin to make sentences with this verb, and 
with their teacher's help they write — 

^We edt iread cvnd iutier. 

^&& odt^ nvedt (ind potdtoes. 

And whilst eating apples, oranges, figs, or biscuits 
they write — 

^ifokn is edtin^ atv cupple. 

<$£wlia/ is ediiri^ d y^^, 

<:^r6(l is edtin^ dn orange. 

Q^O/me'S is edtin^ d iiscuit. 

The next day the teacher gives out a sweet 
to each of the class, and whilst sucking the sweet 
she writes — I suck a sweet ; I am sucking a 
sweet. Then the pupils write whilst sucking — 
We suck sweets ; and — We are sucking sweets. 
Then the teacher sucks one, and asks — What did 
I do ? They again attempt, and say — You suck 
a sweet ; and are taught to say — You sucked a 
sweet. The children make more sentences with 
this verb whilst sucking sugar or chocolate, and 
write — 
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W(? sucJo sic(/(ir 



We are suoJoin^ su^ar 
'■^ff& such clwcolaie. 
We iirc sucykin^ Ghocolate'. 
And when finished 

We sueJoed some sugcor. 

Another day throw is taken in a similar way. 
Tlie teacher throws a ball and writes — I throw a 
ball. Then throwing again, writes — I am throw- 
ing the ball. And again having thrown it asks — 
What did 1 do ? The class make a guess 
and say — You throw the ball ; and will be 
taught to write— You threw the ball. 

The teacher will require great patience here, 
and will do well to remember that what appears 
very easy to the hearing child is not so to the 
deaf pupil. The children must now be allowed to 
use the three tenses with all known verbs as — 

a^^ave Jtavino Iidd. 

rj7S iei^nq ?.o(is. 

jyove Imji^iy^ loved, ete. 

Also they must bring in the pronouns already 
taught, as — 

cjf Ivave m^/ d^?h7^er at kcvlf=past 72 o'eloeJc. 
<s£a/mes is kavirif^ kis dinner now. 
^elli^'^cid her irea/cfcosi al^ 7.30. 
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The followin^ 
opportunities occur 



REGULAR VERBS. 

mav be taught as favourable 



hop 


hopping 


hopped 


jump 


jumping 


jumped 


turn 


turning 


turned 


hammer 


hammerin 


ig hammered 


wipe 


wiping 


wiped 


clap 


clapping 


clapped 


play 


playing 


played 


cry 


crying 


cried 


laUgh 


laughing 


laughed 


patch 


patching 


patched 


stir 


stirring 


stirred 


sigh 


sighing 


sighed 


die 


dying 


died 


brush 


brushing 


brushed 


fasten 


fastening 


fastened 


say 


saying 


said 


tickle 


tickling 


tickled 


tie 


tying 


tied 


lift 


lifting 


lifted 


hear 


hearing 


heard, etc^ 




IRREGULAR 


VERBS. 


come 


coming 


came 


make 


making 


made 


cut 


cutting 


cut 


tell 


telling 


told 


go 


going 


went 


bring 


bringing 


brought 



buy 
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buying 


bought 


give 


giving 


gave 


wear 


wearing 


wore 


tear 


tearing 


tore 


swim 


swimming 


swam 


% 


flying 


flew 


get 


getting 


got 


sleep 


sleeping 


slept, e 



Lesson XXII. 

CAN— CANNOT. 

Can. — This verb may be taught when the pupils 
are familiar with eat, lift, swim, and fly. 

The teacher eats a piece of chocolate, and then 
speaks — I can eat chocolate. 

The teacher then lifts up one of the class, and 
says — I can lift Mary. The teacher then asks the 
class such questions as — Can you walk ? and they 
answer — 

of can wa,ll\ 

o£ ea/7h jicrnp^ etc. 

Cannot, — Now the teacher attempts to lift a 
heavy piece of furniture, as a large desk or a piano. 

and says — 

<rjf eoynnot lift t/ie desJo. 

of ccunnot lift t/ie' viimo. 
The teacher then asks more questions as — Can 
you swim .'' Can you fly .? and the children answer 
in turn — I cannot swim. I cannot fly. 
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The children should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions not only upon the lessons in school, but 
upon every conceivable subject in and out of 
school, as this is the only proof the teacher has of 
their mental development. The instructor should 
try by every known method to arouse their curiosity, 
and lead them on to wish to know for themselves. 

One successful teacher has been known to offer 
prizes to those who ask the most questions, in and 
out of school. Another has bribed them on by 
paying a penny a week for a question at every 
meal, and the improvement in the children's language 
has been most apparent. 

To get a deaf child up to the point of asking 
original questions is undoubtedly the hardest part 
of the work, but it is well known that once started 
in the right direction the child advances rapidly, 
and the teacher has only to see that the supplv 
is equal to the demand by having a correct sensible 
answer for every question. 

The children should now classify their vocabulary 
by writing under respective headings, thus — Human 
Beings, Animals, Food, Clothing, Furniture, etc. 
They may then be told to write down so many 
animals, etc., and commence with elliptical sentences. 

Now the pupils may begin with simple object 
lessons on familiar things. 
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ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES. 

A is an animal. 

The piano an article of furniture. 

Mary is a being. 

A is an article of clothincj. 

My handkerchief is my pocket. 

The boys wear ■. 

We all — ■ — boots. 

is an article of food. 

We went for a yesterday. 

METHOD AND ORDER OF QUESTIONS. 

I St — What is it ? Who is it What is there ? 

2nd — What colour, shape, size, etc. ? 

3rd — Where is it ? Where are they ? Where 
does it grow ? 

4th —What has it ? What have they ? Of what 
use is it ? 

5th — What is it covered with .'' What is it made 
of? 

6th — What can it do ? What can they do ? What 
are they doing ? How is it made ? Who made it ? 

7th — What does it like ? Who likes it ? When 
is it liked ? 

8th — Who has one ? Who else can make one ? 

When the children have answered the questions 
verbally, and been taught to speak the various 
sentences, then they should be allowed to write 
them in turns on the blackboard, and afterwards 
copy all into a book. 



OBJECT LESSON L— A CAT. 




A cat is an animal. 

The cat in the picture is a small one. 

It has whiskers, two ears, two eyes, four legs, 
our paws, a mouth, a nose, and a tail. It is 
•covered with soft fur. It can scratch, walk, run, 
•climb, and mew. 

It can lap milk and cream. 

It likes to catch mice and eat them. 

Mary's mother has a beautiful black cat at 
home. 



All new words to be written out separately under their different headings, 
and entered in their books. 



ACTION DESCRIPTIONS. 

In order to give practice in changing of tense 
■give actions under the above heading. 

Method. — The teacher to tell the pupils in turn 
to perform actions, then to speak and write down 
what they have done. Example : — 
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Pupil speaks 

and writes — 

I moved a chair. 

I stood by the window. 

I pointed to the sky. 

I wrote my name. 

I bent a hair pin. 

I picked up the duster. 



Teacher sav.s — 
Move a chair. 
Stand by the window. 
Point to the skv. 
Write your name. 
Bend a hair pin. 
Pick up the duster. 
Touch Mary's shoulder. 

I touched Mary's shoulder. 

PICTURE DESCRIPTION. 

Method. — The teacher to draw the pupils' 
attention to all being girls, etc., and ask ques- 
tions in the same order as for Object Lesson — 
always keeping to that for each succeeding lesson 
— then the pupils will get into the habit of asking 
themselves the same questions in precisely the same 
order, and there will be no possibility of their 
muddling up the sentences in an improper way 
as so many deaf children do. 
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There are seven girls in the picture. 

They are little girls. 

I think they are in the playground. 

Three of them have bonnets and four have hats. 

They have pinafores. Some have sashes, but 
some have not. 

Some have stockings and some have socks. 

They all have shoes or slippers. 

They are playing at " Merry-go-round," and are 
rLinning round and round very fast. 

They like to play the game, and they look very 
happy. 

We can play at it. 

DIARIES. 

They may now commence to write short diaries. 

Method. — Teacher to ask questions as to what 
they did yesterday. 

1st — What day was it yesterday.-^ 

2nd — Did it rain ? 

3rd — What did you have at meals ? 

4th — What did you do .'' 

5th — What did you like best ? 

6th — Who received a letter ? from whom ? and 
who visited the school ? 

DIARY.— Su>iday. 

Yesterday was Sunday. It was bright and fine. 

We had hot milk and bread and butter for 
breakfast ; pastry, fruit, bread and cheese, and an 
orange for dinner. At tea we had tea, with bread 
and jam. 
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We went in school in the morning and afternoon, 
and we had two long walks. We like to go for 
walks. 

Mary Holland had a letter from her mother. 

Jane Smith wrote to her sister. 

D\AR\ .—Monday. 

It was Monday yesterday. The sun was shining, 
and it was a beautiful day. 

We had porridge, milk, and bread and butter for 
breakfast ; roast mutton, greens, and potatoes for 
dinner ; and cocoa and bread and butter for tea. 

The senior boys and girls have supper. 

We had lessons twice in school, went for a walk 
once, and had drill and gymnastics. We like to go 
in the gymnasium. 

John White had a letter from his brother. 

The doctor came to see us, and told us to let him 
see our tongues. 

OBJECT LESSON 11.— A CAKE. 

That is a plum cake. 

It is round and small. 

It stands on a plate. 

It has currants and raisins in it. 

It is made of flour, fruit, and sugar. 

The cook made it. 

We all like plum cake. 

T/[y mother can make a plum cake. 
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OBJECT LESSON III.— WATER. 

Water is a liquid. 
It has no colour. 

We drink it, and use it for making tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and other drinks. 

We use water for washing and cleaning. 
We like water when we are hot and thirsty. 

OBJECT LESSON IV. -A JACKET. 

A jacket is an article of clothing. 
That is James Seller's Jacket. 
It is grey and raiher small. 
The tailor made it. 
All the boys wear jackets. 

OBJECT LESSON V.— A ROSE. 

A rose is a flower. 
That is a red rose. 
It grows in the garden. 

It has many pretty petals, a stalk, and a sweet 
scent. 

God makes the flowers. 
We like to smell at the rose. 

OBJECT LESSON VI.~CHEE5E. 

Cheese is an article of food. 

That cheese is yellow. 

It is made from milk in farmhouses. 

Women make cheese. 

We like to eat it. 
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OBJECT LESSON VII.— BOOTS. 

Boots are articles to wear on the feet. 
That is Mr. Brooks' boot. 
It is black and a large size. 
It would not fit us. 

Every boot has a sole, a heel, and a top. 
Boots are made of leather. 
Shoemakers make boots. 

Some boots are light, and some are heavy and 
very strong. 

We like to wear light boots. 

OBJECT LESSON VIIL— A CUP AND 
5AUCER. 

That is a pretty cup and saucer. 
It is rather small and very thin. Its colours are 
green and gold. 

The cup has a small handle. 

The saucer is round, and the cup stands in it. 

We pour tea into the cup and drink from it. 

Cups and saucers are made of china. 

The potter makes cups and saucers. 

OBJECT LESSON IX.— A MAN. 

A man is a human being. 
Mr. Pratt is a man. 
He is tall and rather stout. 

He has a head, a body, two arms, two legs, two 
feet, two eyes, two ears, a nose, and a mouth. 
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He has many teeth in his mouth to chew with. 

Men are covered with skin. 

Mr. Brooks can see, hear, feel, taste, and smell. 

A man can make many things. 

God made man. 

OBJECT LESSON X.— A DESK. 

A desk is an article of furniture. 
That is the headmaster's desk. 
It is large and heavy. It is made of mahogany. 
It has a flat top and many drawers. 
A desk is used to write upon. 

Paper, envelopes, pens, and pencils are kept in 
the drawers. 

Cabinet-makers make desks. 

PICTURE DESCRIPTION. 




That is a picture of a little girl. I think she is 
dressed for a party. She has a pretty face, and 
long hair. She is wearing a short frock, trimmed 
with lace. She has long stockings, fancy shoes, 
and a sash. In her hand she has a tennis racquet. 
She looks very happy. We like to go to a party. 
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PICTURE DESCRIPTION. 




There are four boys and a man in the picture. 
The little boys are kneeling on the ground playing 
at marbles. Two of 'them have their caps on, and 
two have not. The man's hat is on his head. He 
has a basket in one hand, and a stick in the other. 
He his watching the boys at their game. We like 
to play at marbles. 
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PICTURE DESCRIPTION. 




There are three children and a dog in the picture. 
They are standing on the path. The tall boy has 
a cap, a knickerbocker suit, and boots on. His 
slate is under his arm, and his left hand is in his 
pocket. The girl has a hat, jacket, and boots on. 
She has a hoop in lier hand. The little boy has 
a cap and jacket on. He has some flowers in his 
hand. I think the tall boy is going to school. The 
little boy and the girl are perhaps going for a walk 
with the dog. ^ 
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PICTURE DESCRIPTION. 




There are two girls in the picture. The girls are 
rather little. They have their frocks and boots on. 
Their hair is short. One girl is washing herself in 
the hand-basin. The other is wiping her hands 
with the towel. 

They are in a room. There is a washstand and 
a table in the room. There are two vases with 
flowers and a lamp on the table. 

W'e wash ourselves every night and morning. 
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PICTURE DESCRIPTION. 




That is a picture of a little girl swinging. She is 
sitting on the rope. She is holding the rope with 
both hands. She has a cap, a frock, some shoes, 
and a sash. The wind is blowing her hair back. 
I think that little girl can swing high. She looks 
happy. We have swings in the garden. We like 
to swing high. 
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